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The First Baptist Church 0] Bellingham 


MASSACHUSETTS 


a 


Organized in 1737 


THE CHURCHES OF BELLINGHAM 


This history of the town churches is by no means 
complete. We concentrated more on the early years 
of each church. The information contained was 
gleaned from earlier issues of the Crimpville Com- 
ments, church booklets, and the “History of Belling- 
ham 1917-1919” by George F. Partridge. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF BELLINGHAM 
In 1737, eight Bellingham men, who had been bap- 
tized in the Baptist Church in Swansea, and seven 
others, not all from Bellingham, signed a church cov- 
enant. These fifteen men were Nicholas Cook, Ben- 
jamin Force, Ebenezer Hayward, Eleazer Hayward, 
Samuel Hayward, Eliphalet Holbrook, Joseph Par- 
tridge, Edward Pickering, Eleazer Taft, John Thomp- 
son, Jonathan Thompson, Peter Thompson, Samuel 
Thompson, Elnathan Wight, and Joseph Wight. 

They met in various homes in the North Main 
Street, High Street area. Until] 1750, they had no 
official minister. Itinerate ministers or ministers 
from area towns would come to preach, but much 
difficulty was had in trying to find a minister of their 
own. 

When Bellingham was incorporated in 1719, It 
was required by the General Court, not only to have 
a church already organized, but, also, to hire a minis- 
ter, as was the requirement for all new towns. 

The men of the town met and decided that if 
they built a meeting house, it would be easier to hire 
a minister. The first meeting house was built in the 
vicinity of the junction of what is now called Black- 
stone Street and South Main Street. It was built 
mainly for religious purposes, but was, also, used by 
the town as a place to hold meetings. This meeting 
house grew into disrepair, so it was voted to build a 
new one. 

In 1744, Elnathan Wight gave a piece of land on 
which to build a church. This was the second meet- 
ing house built by these Baptists. It was located near 
the junction of what is now High Street and North 
Main. In November 1912, the site of this meeting 
house was marked by a boulder with an inscription. 
The boulder was placed on the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing of the cove- 
nant. 

“The church was built thirty by thirty-five feet, 
with nineteen foot posts, and the raising took place 


March 20, 1744. Pews were built, but the building 
was never fully completed as planned. It was used 
for fifty years by the church, and often by the town 
for its meetings, during the last years of its exist- 
ence.” 

The church members still had years before they 
got a minister of their own, even after their meeting 
house was built. One of their own, Elnathan Wight, 
who had given the land for the meeting house, stud- 
ied to become a minister. According to his diary, he 
had thoughts of becoming a preacher even in his 
younger years. In 1755, after his ordination, he be- 
came minister of the Bellingham Baptist Church. 

Rev. Wight died in 1761. He and his wife are 
buried in the North Bellingham Cemetery. His death 
again left the church without a pastor. 

The second pastor was Rev. Noah Alden, the 
great grandson of John and Priscilla Alden, the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth. 

Rev. Alden was ordained and preached in Con- 
necticut for ten years. He came to Bellingham in 
1766. He became well known, not only as a preach- 
er, but for his other activities. He represented Bel- 
lingham at the Convention held on September 9, 
1779 to frame the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. He was on a Committee 
with John Adams to reduce the power of civil au- 
thorities regarding religious control. He was also 
later involved in working on the Constitution of the 
United States as a representative of the town. 

Rev. Alden served the Bellingham Church until 
his death in 1797. He is buried in the Center Ceme- 
tery. More can be learned about his life by reading 
the monument on the lawn in front of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Bellingham Center. 

Rev. Stephen S. Nelson next served as Pastor. 
He stayed a little more than a year when he left for a 
church in Attleboro. 

The High Street church was abandoned and sold 
when the Town Hall was built for church and town 
affairs in 1802. 

Rev. Abial Fisher, Jr., in the early 1820’s, solicited 
funds to build a church where it now stands. A con- 
tract was made with Malachi-Appleton Bullard for 
$2600 to construct the building to be completed by 
November 1826. The total cost came to $2910 ex- 
cluding the cellar. 

Congratulations to The First Baptist Church of 
Bellingham as they celebrate its 275" anniversary 
this year. 
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MEMORIES of the OLD BAPTIST PARSONAGE 


In 1961, I was asked to write about the BAPTIST PARSONAGE-a daunting 
task. What could I say about a poorly-constructed building?? 

A few days ago, I heard the voice of the old parsonage pleading-—- 
"Don't let the young whipper-snapper of a new parsonage take the glory 
that has been mine for 110 years." “Tell them about mei” 

Mr. Massey, a beloved southern gentleman from Virginia was pastor 
when on February 1836, it was voted "to sell the church wood-lot,if we 
can, and the proceeds togo towards erecting a parsonage-house." The 
wood-lot sold for $300., and after expenses, $296.42 was paid to 
Jarvis Cook towards the building of a parsonage for the 1st Baptist 
Church & Society in Bellingham. Mr. Massey was married in the summer_and 
with a new bride was the first to live in the parsonage...The Center School 
was named in his honor. 

Following in Rev. Massey's footsteps were Rev. Alfred Murray, Rev. 
Emma Park, Rev. Daniel Wade, Rev. William Wakefield and Rev. Clarence 
Chamberlain (to name a few). 

The parsonage was poorly constructed. It's rafters, too far apart 
so that the roof sagged under the weight of heavy snow. Sometimes, it 
leaked. Chill winds blew through the frail walls. The Ladies Aid should- 
ered the expensive burden to keep é in livable condition. 

The old parsonage walls often Sf the happenings during 110 years 
of living and a heap of living it was! No other building in town can 
duplicate it!! . 

The parsonage told it's own .story--the 'sounds‘ of the old-fash- 
ioned bathtub, later to be replaced with a more modern one. The fro- 
zen water pipes, I helped to thaw. A troubled sewage system needed two 
dry-wells dug in the front lawn-with stones donated by Mr. Francis 
Thayer, I attempted to correct the matter. 

From the walls, I "heard" the sounds of morning; the cock crow- 
ing, hens fussing with chicks, squirrels running and jumping from tree 
to tree, the horse whinnying, the cat chasing her kittens. Later, 
when the pastor came out, I "heard" the milk splashing-in-the-pail, the 
sound of wood being chopped; the hoeing in the garden--sounds of 
everyday life---- 

The parsonage had survived many sounds, many moods--the pastor 
pacing, as he worked on a sermon--the sounds of mourning—-the sounds 
of a newborn babe--the pastor praying for guidance--choir voices 
raised in song--the voices beseeching guidance at prayer meetings, etc... 

I smelled the fragrance of lilacs in the spring. I heard the 
phone ringing "pleading for assistance", Also the sounds of little 
children playing and growing up in it's shelter, needing a drink, 
some loving care, parental nursing, etc... 

I remember the old kerosene lamps turned out and the new electric 
lights switched on; the crackling of flames from the fireplace in 
winter. 

The parsonage was always BUSY, always engaged in all sorts of 
situations. Plans were made here for Children's Day, for the 4th of 
July, for the church picnic. Plans for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 

Happy New Year and a rev erent Easter.... 

I heard the sound of sleigh bells, as the pastor hitched up ‘Old 
Dobbin' for a sleigh ride. I also heard the sound of 'cranking up the 
engine' of the ist automobile,with the pastor at the wheels. 

Changes were constantly occuring. Even as one pastor left--the 
empty walls--then, a new occupant arriving to‘shepherd the EOCk 

On Sunday mornings, the peal of the church bell called all to 
worship. Pastor, womenfolk, children dressed in their best to attend 


services, In the turmoil and trials of living, here at last was peace... 
gees 


SSS 


The old parsonage felt the pulse of 
the community and reached out into the 
world whenever possible. The congregation, 
the newly-weds all shared their joys and 
concerns for the future in this house. 

The parsonage was sold in 1946 for 
$3500. 

Truly it can said, 
by the side of the road that was indeed 
a friend to man." . 

The "voice" of the old parsonage has 
stilled and I feel that it is content 
that I have told at least once, 
of it's past, the sounds of the past that 
have echoed within its humble walls and 


"Here was a house 


the love that it has kindled in man and beast. 


for this publication by 


The essence of this article was written by John Lundvall and 
was presented to the church as requested...Rewritten and reworded 
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The above article appeared in an earlier issue of the Crimpville Comments 


A TALE FROM THE OLD PARSONAGE 


One fine spring morning just as day was break- 
ing, Virginia Wakeman, daughter of the Rev. 
William W. Wakeman, a former pastor of the 
Center Baptist Church, awoke early and quietly 
crept downstairs, took the milk pail, and silently 
went to the barn before the rooster had time to 
announce the start of a new day. She proceed- 
ed to milk the family cow much to the surprise 
of the kindly animal. After extracting every 
available drop of milk, she hurried back into the 
house and emptied the pail into another con- 
tainer, She was sure to remove every trace of 
her deed as she placed the pail in its usual place 
and quietly returned to her bed. 


Later, when the household showed signs of life, 


she watched her father go out to the barn to 
perform his daily chores. Placing the pail in the 
proper position for milking, he started the pro- 
cess of getting the much needed liquid, to his 
consternation, nothing came out. This was 
something new to him after all of these years, 
and, with a worried look on his face, he went 
into the house to prepare a medicant for the 
supposedly ailing animal. Having the medicine 
ready, he glanced at a very happy, smiling face 
on the mischievous Virginia, who then shouted 
with childish glee, “April Fool”, Itt was the first 
day of April. Collecting his composure, the no- 
ble father joined in the merriment of the occa- 
sion with thanks that it was not more serious 
and a delightful ending ensued. 


the glory 


SAINT BRENDAN’S - THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE CHURCH ON THE HILL 


By Florence McCracken | 
(Member Historical Commission) 


Ries ae 


For many years North Bellingham had no Catholic Church. Come 
Sunday morning families would harness up the horse and ready the 
buggy for the long ride to St. Mary's Church in Milford to attend 
Mass. Traveling to and from Church meant leaving in the dark hours 
of the morning and not returning home until noon or later. A young 
colt would often be seen trotting by its mother's side as the 
families went on their way. Due to the length of time consumed in 
travel every Sunday morning, in some families one member was appointed 
each week to stay home and prepare the Sunday meal. 


In May of 1885, St. Joseph's Church in Medway was completed 
and North Bellingham was included in that parish. It still meant 
a long buggy trip, but those who didn't own a horse journeyed via a 
barge named the Blue Bell, furnished and driven by Maurice J. 
Connolly. 


Rev. Thomas Lowney appointed pastor of St. Joseph's in 1888 
realized the great need for a Church in North Bellingham. At this 
time Peletiah Smith owned and operated a large tavern in the Town. 
The servants in the tavern were not given time off to attend Mass 
on Sundays or holy days, so after their work was done on Sundays 
they would gather in the old apple orchard and say the rosary and 
pray that some day a Church would be built there. Many of those 
people lived to see their prayers answered for Mr. Michael T. Ryan 
purchased the Peletiah Smith estate and donated the plot of land 
(that was the orchard) on which St. Brendans now stands. 


Con’t 


Father Lowney then started the work of building the Church. 
Future parishioners donated more than they could spare in order to 
see their dreams realized. On September 8, 1895, the Church was 
finished and dedicated, free of debt. Bishop Williams dedicated 
the Church and held confirmation for fifty-seven children on that 
same day. The new Church had about two hundred parishioners. The 
altar boys serving mass on that first Sunday were John F. Murphy, 
Joseph Murphy, Timothy E. Foley, Charles Foley, William Callahan 
and Eugene Connolly. 


Michael F. Ryan, son of Michael T. Ryan, was the first sexton, 
a position he held until ill health forced him to retire about 
forty-five years later. 


During the early years Sunday Mass was held at 9:00 a.m. and 
Sunday School was held immediately after Mass. The Sisters of 
St. Joseph, attached to the Bethany Convent in Framingham, were 
the instructors assisted by young ladies of the parish. One of 
the original teachers was Mary Ann Riordan. 


The first stained glass windows in the Church were donated 
by the following: Michael Ryan, William Byron, Maurice Fitzpatrick, 
Cornelius Fitzpatrick, James M. Pender, Timothy Foley, Joseph 
Desmond, Mrs. Margaret Callahan, Mrs. Honora Leahy, James T. Shay, 


James Mahon, John Cane and Patrick O'Niel. Father Lowney donated 
the beautiful one over the altar depicting our Lord, St. Patrick, 
‘and St. Brendan. A portion of the window was blown out during the 
1938 hurricane, but was skillfully repaired. The remaining windows 
were replaced in 1947 and donated by the following: Ladies Sodality, 
Holy Name Society, Sister Rose Mary, James O'Rourke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ethelbert P, Hebert, in memory of John and Sophie Macy, Jeremiah 

J. and William H. O'Rourke, Irene A. M. Drapeau, Michael J. and 
Joanna Driscoll, Agnes Rumski, Anna E. Dobbie, Gift of Court 1496 
L.C.B.A, and gift of choir 1947. Through the years many parishion- 
ers have quietly donated many things to the Church in memory of 
departed loved ones. 


St. Brendan's remained a mission church of St. Joseph until 
1945 when we separated and became a parish of our own. To celebrate 
the occasion of our Golden Jubilee, the parishioners erected a 
shrine in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


The first pastor of our newly formed parish was Father John 
McCarthy. Having no rectory at that time, the pastor lived in an 
‘apartment in the William Buckley house at 359 Hartford Avenue. 

Then in the late 1940's, under the leadership of our second pastor, 
Father Fredrick Driscoll, the rectory was purchased from Martin 
Glockner. The home was originally built by Thomas Heffernan in 

the 1920's, 


The first marriage to take place in St. Brendan's was on April 
22, 1896, uniting Rose Marie Derochier and Thomas Bisonette. The 
first baptism was that of Joseph Alfred Allard on October 9, 1895. 


Con't 


The Church had no parking lot for many years. Parking was on 
the street and as the Town grew, the situation became more hazardous. 
The former Ryan home was purchased; house razed and parking area 
constructed. The area was paved and completed in 1973. 


St. Brendan's still doesn't have a parish cemeter 
dan ! - Many of 
our early parishioners are buried in Franklin, St. fasre Cease 
in Milford and St. Joseph's Cemetery in Medway. Land on Oakland 
Street in Medway was purchased for the St. Joseph Cemetery in 1876. 


Our first organ was the old type which was i 

pumped by. the organist 
or hand cranked by one of the ambitious boys of the parish. rioeED ac 
of that old organ was superb as was the talent of the organist, I 
remember as a child, Mrs. Annie Kennedy McDonough. 


Since we became a parish in 1945, we have had nine 

astors: 
Father John McCarthy, Father Fredrick Driscoll, Father Cosnera ds 
Mason, Father John Broderick, Father John Kearns, Father Edmund 
Griffin, Father Sidney Bayers, Father Thomas Moriarty and Father 
see rp ence Each has added to or improved our Church, grounds 
na rectory-the newest projects being new outside d i 
and new organ. r See ae 


No history of St. Brendan's would be complete witho ioni 
Rev. Martin Lee who was pastor of both St. BraadantCs sass CMeIosasiie 
Church from 1910 to 1937. Many of our older parishioners were married 
by him and he also baptized their children. He was a pious man who 
could deliver a strong sermon--one that even the youngest Sunday 
schooler couldn't ignore. A strict disciplinarian, he was respected 
and loved by all. He is buried in St. Joseph's Cemetery in Medway. 


In this bicentennial year of 1976, St. Brendan's pastor is Rev. 
Daniel Gilmartin. We don't have a curate. When another priest is 
needed, one of the Xaverian Missionary Fathers from Holliston assists. 
The parish now has more than 1600 parishioners. The Mass schedule 
is 5:00 p.m. Saturday and 8:30 a.m., 10:00 a.m., and 11:30 a.m. on 
Sunday. One of the highlights of the year is the beautiful midnight 
Mass at Christmas. The Mass itself is a moving experience. The 
Christmas decorations and music are inspiring and the warm greetings 
from friends and neighbors in the frosty early morning hour gladden 
the heart and give peace to the soul. 


The above article written by the late Florence McCracken appeared in the April 1976 issue of the 
Crimpville Comments. 


St. Brendan’s celebrated its 100 anniversary in 1995. A Centennial Mass was celebrated by Bernard 
Cardinal Law on Sunday, September 24, 1995. Rev. Daniel J. Gilmartin was the Pastor at that time. 


One Thousand Wine Mundred Ligbt. 


Sunday, March first 


LEON JERMAIN BRACE, Minister 


BELLINGHAM BIBLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
North Bellingham 

This church started out with a Sunday School in 
1833. The Sunday School met in a portion of the village 
store. In 1847, a Baptist Society was organized. 

Devotional meetings were held in a portion of the 
village store and in private homes, though no_ regular 
preaching service was maintained. The need for better 
accommodations were felt for years until the proprie- 
tors of the village woolen mill, Varnum J. Bates and No- 
ah Arnold erected the building now used by the church, 
The two story building was dedicated on October 19, 
1847. The upper story was provided with a pulpit, 
pews, and the usual furnishings of a chapel. 

After the dedication of the chapel, the ”North Bel- 
lingham Baptist Society” was formed. And for 20 years 
preaching services and the Sunday School were main- 
tained. 
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Ten Thirty A. Mm. 


On October 13, Baptists living in North Bellingham 
met for the purpose of organizing a church. The church 
was organized with nine members, and, in the next two 
Sundays, five were baptized. On the second Sunday, the 
Lords Supper was administered for the first time. 

On July 20, 1867, a council convened for the formal 
recognition of the church. Baptist Churches in Belling- 
ham and area towns were represented on the council. 
Rev. J.T. Massey was chosen as moderator and Rev. 
Samuel Brooks as clerk. It was voted, “That we consider 
it wise to recognize the church here formed, as a regular 
Baptist church”. 

Recognition Exercises of the Baptist Church in North 

Bellingham 
invocation, Rev. A. W. Carr 
Reading of Scripture, Rev. J. W. Holman 
Prayer, Rev. C. D. R. Meacham 
Sermon, Rev. S. L. Holman 
Prayer of Recognition, Rev. J. T. Massey 
Hand of Fellowship, Rev. S. Brooks 
Charge to the Church, Rev. H. Fittz 
Concluding Prayer, Rev. D. Rounds 

For the first six years, the church had neither pastor 
nor stated pulpit supply, but depended most of the time 
on student from the Newton Theological Institution. 

In August, 1873, Rev. H.F.H. Miller began to serve as 
pastor. His service ended in a little more than three 
years. The responsibility for pulpit supply was then 
placed with Rev. H. Fittz and Rev. J. Tilson missionaries 
of the State Convention. 

In 1878, there were 11 baptisms and the member- 
ship increased from the original nine to forty-four. Af- 
ter fifteen years without a pastor of their own, Rev. £.D. 
Bowers accepted the call, but, in July 1884, he tendered 
his resignation. 

From this time and into the 1900’s, the North Bap- 
tist Church shared a pastor with the Bellingham Center 
Baptist Church, until they were led by a pastor of their 
own. 

The present church building was built on land donat- 
ed by Deacon D. A. King and was dedicated on March 
12, 1908. More recently, the church purchased the 
houses on either side of the church. 

Through the years, it has served the community as 
the only Protestant church in this section of town. It has 
extended a warm welcome to all. 

The church has already celebrated its 100" anniver- 
sary. It is now known as “Bellingham Bible Baptist 
Church”. 


EGLISE DE L'ASSOMPTION 
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ASSUMPTION CHURCH 
The Assumption Church Parish was established 
through the efforts of a group of South Bellingham 
catholics who were members of St. Mary’s, in 
Franklin. The committee to establish the Parish 
petitioned Fr. Kenney, Pastor of St. Mary’s, to pre- 
sent an official request to Cardinal O’Connell on 
June 16, 1927 for a church of its own. On June 25, 
1927, Fr. Kenney arrived with Rev. Donat Binette 
who had been appointed pastor of the new Parish. 

Fr. Kenney had contracted for and purchased 
the home of the Martel Family to be the rectory for 
the new Parish. The lot beside the rectory, to be 
used as a parking lot, was purchased at the same 
time. 

Parish meetings were held in DeNevers Hall in 
Woonsocket where it was decided to buy Trottier’s 
Garage located at Crooks Corner at the intersection 
of Rakeville Rd. and Center St., now Wrentham St. 
and Pulaski Blvd. 

The first mass was celebrated in a large 50 X 
100 foot tent while the large garage across the 
street was being converted into the church build- 
ing. 

Rosaiphe Brodeur was the contractor who su- 
pervised the garage conversion into a church and 
Parish hall. This was a one story building. The roof 
was raised in one piece while the second story was 
added. 

On September 17, 1927, the first mass was 
held in the new church. The building was dedicat- 
ed on September 23. 

The seating capacity was for 320 people. This 
proved to be inadequate to accommodate all who 


S$. BELLINGHAM, MASS. 
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wanted to attend services in this new little country 


church. Many were from out of town. 

Rev. Binette was not well, so Rev. Joseph 
Gosselin, Curate, with the assistance of a visiting 
priest celebrated six masses on Sunday, but it was 
still over crowded. On July 8, 1928, two more 
masses were added. 

A bell was purchased, and, on May 28, 1928, a 
blessing service was conducted. 

The bell and the belfry were removed in 
1965. The bell was erected on church property at 
the corner of Moody Street and Pulaski Boulevard. 
When Assumption was closed, the bell was moved 
to St. Blaise property. 

In 1946, the Parish purchased adjoining lots on 
Moody Street. This land was used for the school 
which was blessed on January 22, 1956. When the 
new schoo! became available, the basement was 
used for a mass for the first time on Christmas. In 
August, pews were installed in what was called the 
“chapel” which became the new church. 

The Parish school closed with the last eighth 
grade graduation on June 14, 1974. In September, 
1975. the town of Bellingham, being short on class- 
room space, signed a three year lease to use the 
classrooms in the building. 

The original church was used for activities of 
the Parish including the CYO. 

The Parish celebrated its 75th anniversary in 
2002. 

When the diocese of Boston, was closing many 
churches, Assumption was included on its list. 
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ST. Blaise 

On July 12, 1961, construction began on the 
third Roman Catholic Church, St. Blaise, in Belling- 
ham. It was built on the former Eugene Weber farm 
on Scott Hill Road (South Main Street) near Belling- 
ham Center. 

The land was cleared by J.D. Finigan, Inc. and 
the plans for the church were drawn up by the archi- 
tectural firm of Fontaine and Delsesto. 

Saint Blaise Parish, the youngest church in Bel- 
lingham, was established on Apri! 3, 1962. Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Mahoney, who arrived at his new post on 
April 23, 1962, became the first Pastor. 

Cardinal Cushing officiated at the dedication of 
the new Church on December 8, 1963. Many priests 
from neighboring towns, Knights and Ladies of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and Fourth Degree Knights of Co- 
lumbus attended. 

During Rev. Joseph Beacon’s pastorship, the di- 
ocese of Boston ruled that Catholics in the diocese 
could fulfill their Sunday obligation by attending 
mass on Saturday. Fr. Beacon was the third Pastor 
at St. Blaise. 

Rev. James Connolly established the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society at the church, and he housed a Hu- 
man Resource Center in the Rectory. 

William Francis Murray, Jr. and Sandra Colleen 
LaFlamme were the first couple to be married in the 
Church. Their wedding took place on August 4, 
1962. The first one baptized in the Church was Carol 
Raymonde Lee Audette. This baptism took place on 
April 22, 1962. The first communion class, which 
took place on May 18, 1963, had 27 children in it. 

When Assumption Church was closed, many of 
the parishioners became part of St. Blaise. 

St. Blaise is celebrating its 50 anniversary this 
year. Congratulations! 
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BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN 


On a summers day in the month of May, 
A burly bum came hiking. 
Down a shady lane with a sugar cane, 
He was looking for his liking. 
As he strolled along 


He sang a song of the land of milk and honey. 


Where a bum can stay for many a day, 
And he don’t need any money. 


Oh — The buzzing of the bees 
In the peppermint trees. 
Near the soda water fountain. 
At the lemonade springs, 
And the bluebird sings. 
On the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


One evening as the sun went down, 
And the jungle fires were burning. 
Down the track came a hobo hiking. 
He said, “Boys, I’m not turning. 

I’m heading for a land that’s far away,” 
Beside the crystal fountain. 

Il see you all this coming fall, 

On the Big Rock Candy Mountain 


Oh - the buzzing of the bees, 
In the peppermint trees. 
Near the soda water fountain. 
At the lemonade springs, 
Where the bluebird sings 
On the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


In the Big Rock Candy Mountain, 
It’s a land that’s fair and bright. 
The handouts grow on bushes, 
And you sleep out every night. 
The boxcars all are empty, 
And the sun shines every day. 
I’m bound to go where there ain’t no snow, 


Where the sleet don’t fall and the winds don’t blow 


On the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


Oh — The buzzing of the bees, 
In the peppermint trees. 
Near the soda water fountain. 
At the lemonade springs, 
Where the bluebird sings 
On the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 


When You Buy 
ot Sears You Can 


Always Depend 
on EVEN BIG- 
GER SAVINGS 


en Epa 


~ CALIENTE MODEL 


A HOT ONE 
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Our Finest? 
Pure Virgin 
Wool Worsted 


it you are one of those 
who want the very BEST, 
thep here it Ist Here is 
our. best quality, full 15- 
ounce all pure wool wor- 
stedt Sfere is the best of 
style! And here is our 
very best grade of careful 
tailoring! The fabric is 
henvy cnough, and firm 
bodied cnaugh to give an 
amazing amount of service 
—more than you will be- 
lieve umtil you have tried 
it) And in cither-the at- 
tractive gray or the rich 
brown with their snanpy 
silk stripes. it is truly 
handsome, These trousers 
ar¢ made the same as 
those that usually come 
with $40 suits, which 
means they are far superior 
to the sual sepdrate 
trousers, The price is law, 
considering this quajity. 
SIZES—30 te 42 inches 
waist and 29 to 34 inches 
insoam. State measure- 
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Genuime Sharkskin 


ments. We offered there trousers orlzinally for 
45F8556_— Medium $5.25, and tho is found them a hargain 
Dark Gray. Striped Pure at that price! Well tailored of famous, 

a Worsted. i 6good Inodking, miracte-wearing, all wool 
Pastpald.....,...7ve 4H and worsted Sharksicin fabric. A bargain 
45FS5582 — Rich ps out of the ordinary! IZES~28 to 42 


29 to 3 inches inseam. 
State measurement! 
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Here’s Style?... 


Hrere’s Wear’ 
Three big features—and all worth shout- 


ing about! First, there’s the STYLE, And 
boy!—when we say style we mean style! 


The wide, 3-inch waistband with its set down belt 
loops is of peppy diamond weave cassimerc, in con- 
trast to the snappy stripes of the trousers, but har- 
monizing in color. The slanting, buttoned side poclc- 
eis are straight from Hallywood, And: the two 
adjustable side straps with buckles make these pants 
fit and hang like 2 “million dollars’! The second 
feature is WEAR, for the fabric is genuine Cordtex— 
“35 strong as a cord tire’! Made of pee long 
staple cotton fibers, twisted into tough cords, and 
interwoven with pure wool! Ahout half wool. The 
third big feature is PRICE—and that speaks for itself! 
SIZES—28 to 36 inches waist and 28 to 34 inches in- 
senm. State measurements. 


45F8587—Gray Stripe. Postpaid.......9oe40 


ES 


cline 


A sure bargain! For this is a 
remarkably low price for well 
tailored trousers of this quality 
all pure wool and silk cassimere. 
Remarkable for its shape-holding 
and wear-resisting qualities. 
SIZES—28 to 42 inches waist and 
28 to 34 inches inseam. State 
measurements. 
45F8570—Medium 
Gray Stripe. Postpaid... S2edd 
4SF8571—Blue Gray 
Stripe. Postpaid......... 24D 
45F8572—Medium 


Just look at these baggy pants worn back in 1931! 
Prices were down (and so were wages if you could 
find them!) but styles were changing as they con- 
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Double and Twist 
Pore Worsted? 


Each thread of this wonder fabric 
fc made of two separate all waol 
worsted threads, tightly TWISTED 
together! That means wear! And it 
means good Jooks and marvelous 
shape-keeping and press-retainiog 
qualities too! Theee fine dress 
trousers are exceptionally well 
tailored, sure to give satisfaction, 
and offerea at a minimum price. 
STIZES—30 to 42 Inches waist and 29 
to 34 inches inscam., State measuro- 
ments, 

4S8F8576—Medium Daric Gray 
Striped Twist. 
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Double 
Keonomy?! 


Economy when you buy them 
at this price, and more economy 
because of the extra long wear! 
The fabric is a quality, long 
staple, cotton worsted, famous for 
its toughness. Cut full and roomy 
and very well and strongly tai- 
lored. These trousers are neat as 
well as strong and are guarantecd 
to give complete satisfaction. 
SIZES 20 te 42 inches waist and 
25 ta 34 inches insenm.. State 
measurements. 


45F8539—Dark Gray Striped 


is the 1931 version of 


The Declaration of Independence: A Transcription 


IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 
The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of America, 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
Station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.--That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the | 
governed, -That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their 
future security.-Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former Systems of Government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world, 


He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has 
utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the 
depository of their public Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States: for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the amount 
and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to harrass our 
people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures, 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and 
unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation: 

For Quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they should commit 
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on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be fried for pretended offences 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing therein 

an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an example and 

fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally the 

Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to legislate 

for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging War against 

us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 

people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compieat the works of death, 

desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled 

in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their 

ae: to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
ands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 

inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 

undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble terms: Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which, would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 


We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be Free and Independent States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that ail political connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
that as Free and independent States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 


Massachusetts men who signed the Declaration of independence. 


John Hancock Samuel Adams John Adams _—_— Robert Treat Paine Elbridge Gerry 


PUPILS RIOD BI IOI IOS OOTP RAPS ITO IPS IID BL OS OD IIS OBO 


WHY 


Why do we wait until a person’s gone 

Before we tell him his worth? 

Why do we wait, why not tell him now 

He’s the finest man on earth? 

Why do we wait till a person is gone 

To send him flowers galore, 

When a single rose would have meant so much 
If we’d taken it to his door? 
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Why do we wait until he cannot hear 
The good things that we might say? 
Why put it off, why not tell him now 
And share in his joy today? 

Of course, we’re busy, that’s our excuse, 
But why, oh why do we wait 

To tell a person our love for him 

Until it becomes too late? 


=e Voluntary by the Choir. 
2, Reading of Declaration of aie 
Andepenience, oe 
BY E. WIGHT, Esq. ois 
ore Prayer, a ae i - es Laud af the uable free, | 
RY Rer. J. VT. MASSEY. TO IES Shae “To thee we call. — 


As Q riginal Bymn.. -Ariee! throw off thy chain, 
— “Break « every lanl: ia Livaia, 


‘Once we bailed the mora, appearing, Let not the love of gain 
When the night of stile was oer y— Cause thee to fall, 


Liberty.her standard rearing, 
Shonted, we are saves no more— ‘aly lative couutry ! Wail 


Independence s athe sae Let freedou, here: ? 
Proudly echoed from c our shore! ay C9) bn a; 
But now, clouds the aky discovers. Pa. ; gen 
“Thea sotfair iu dawving light; No slaves ute on her coast, 


Darkness deepuning, o’er us hovers, UG] Winie We here stat 

. Theeatening soon 10 "end it Night sn. f: AE fe ching o 
Whence no-wmoruing : - Ja our free land. 

Shall arise to cheer the sights bite 3 Babe. tere chara: of God 


Boasting of our free opinions, May, “Break the oppressor’s rad,” 
Shall we'seck to hide:the: path Pulte Bi at “Be sung this day. 
That o’erspreads these wide dominions? ° iffy May all Who would rejoice 
Slavery’s impress ? Virtue’s bane? - i 

d eens (| freedom’, 3 holy choice, 


Cun we prosper, 
While a bondawn wears the chain? With cheerful heart ¢ and veice, 
Affic’s children here benighted, ; Joins the lay. 
‘Tell in groans their bitter woe,— : rae 
Souls like ours are crushed atid blighted, : Columbia! the Bane 
- Kindles the patriot-flaiie, 


Forced to grovel here ‘below. - 
Shall tusheeded, ~ ; Throughout the land. 
-- Pxiyers astendd, and tears flow. May tl who side i eile 


Is not every Logain theilling Have fought and bled and’ ‘died, 


Does not every heart feet e Be still oly boast and pride, 
Weare ready—we are willing, © Pat Siescin bole band: 
- To arise and break the boud ? ‘i Re: 
Andalieicapllye; oye AB Our father’s God ! to thee, 
Place the oppressor’s power beyond t alee Author Of blessitigs free, 


Let oir atin be united a ° As , ah Our prayers ascenil: 
~» With a geal that cannot fail 3° eee 1} es oe 
_ By the love of souls incited, : | 7 AU Oss country—may ‘it be 
_ Let us ceud blind error’s yeil— : aay A land of Liberty,— 
For with power, i ~: May sin and slavery’. 
Truth shall er die earth prevail. i det) Torever end. 


* Sherman’s Press sana Woonsocket R. 1. 


Congratulations to all 2012 graduates, and our best 
wishes for future success and happiness. 


You have brains in your head. You have feet in 
your shoes. You can steer yourself in any way you 
choose. You’re on your own. And you know what 
you know. You are the guy who'll decide where to 
go. Dr. Suess 


MOMENTS TO REMEMBER 
(Lyrics to a popular song in the mid fifties.) 


The New Years Eve we did the town, 
The day we tore the goalposts down, 
We will have these moments to remember. 
The quiet walks, the noisy fun, 

The ballroom dance we almost won, 

We will have these moments to remember. 
Though summer turns to winter and the present 
disappears, 

The laughter we were giad to share will echo 
through the years. 

When other nights and other days, 

May find us gone our separate ways, 

We will have these moments to remember. 
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BED in SUMMER 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


DEATHS 
Lucille Adam 
Daryl Atwood 
Robert G. Borden 
Jacqueline Capenito 
Claire Condon 
Allen G. Crawford, Sr. 
Brad R. Doval 
Roland Jodoin 
Elizabeth (Bedirian) Karakeian 
William. A. Kelly, Ill 
Mary L. Linane 
Alma A. Losik 
Marjorie (Alward) Martel 
Ronnie L. McKeage 
Harriet Reed 
Audrey V. (Brown) Reid 
Alan K. Remillard 
George F. Sutherland 


DONATIONS 
June Hall Merrick 
Peg and Drew Palmer 


In winter, | get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 

| have to go to bed by day. 


| have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 

When all the sky is clear and blue, 

And | should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 
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1881 Dictionary donated by Abby Cirioni 
Fireman’s Lieutenant Cap donated by Eldredge Family 
Fleuette picture donated by Marcelle. 


Thank you for all donations. 


The Ernest A. Taft, Jr. Historical Museum is open the 
first Sunday of each month from 1:00 PM to 4:00 
year round. 


Bellingham Historical Cornsinisysion 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, WIA OZO0OLY 
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Ticket Office, Boston Red Sox 
Fenway Park 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
Date 


Please send me the following number of tickets for the games of 


(Order now for any home game on the 1968 schedule) 
Roof Boxes @ $4.50 each 


IMPORTANT 
Box Seats @ $3.50 each To insure prompt attention to this order, 
A : please enclose a large self-addressed 
Res. Seats @ $2,50 each 


envelope along with your check or 
money order. Orders will be filled from 
best available seats. 

(Orders filled with bost avattable tickets) 


(Indicate number of each) 


Check or Money Order in the amount of $ is enclosed, 


Name 
{Pisase Print) 
Street 
ge ere ee Zip 
I prefer: Ist base __.wi.... Home 8rd base 


Check Here ___.__ if you are interested in learning about a special Red Sox 
1968 RED SOX ROSTER* season ticket plan for 1969. 


PITCHERS 


CATCHERS OUTFIELDERS 
Gary Bell Russ Gibson Ken Harrelson 
Bucky Brandon Elston Howard Joe Lahoud 
Ray Culp Jerry Moses Floyd Robinson 
Dick Elsworth Russ Nixon Reggie Smith 
Bill Landis Gene Oliver Jose Tartabull 
Jim Lonborg George Thomas 
Sparky Lyle INFIELDERS Carl Yastrzemski 
Dave Morehead Jerry Adair 
Jaun Pizarro Luis Alvarado *included are players that 
Gary Roggenburk Mike Andrews played in at least one game. 
Jose Santiago Joe Foy 
Lee Stange Dalton Jones The Red Sox played 162 
Jerry Stephenson Rico Petrocelli regular season games with a 
Gary Waslewski George Scott record of 86 wins and 76 
Fred Wenz Norm Siebern losses. 


John Wyatt 


